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546} — 
“ADDRESS 
To rue Kiyo or France. 
After twetity two years of exile, of sight, 
of abandonment, your Majesty is, I per- 


ocive, receiving congratulations, applauses, 


shouts of joy..at your approach; your way 
is strewed with. garlands and with laurels, 


‘and your smile and your nod sought after 


as amongst the choicest of blessings; and 
all this in a country, where you have. been 
suffered, for many years, to live in obscu- 
rity as if you had been no more than an 
unfortunate manufacturer or. merchant. 
Your Majesty's late entry into, and depar- 
ture from,. the capital of this kingdom, 
must have given rise, in your mind, to re- 
flections and sensations to possess which 
upon paper, and in an authentic form, 
would bea treasure to the world. Your 
procession in the royal carriage, drawn by 
our King’s eight cream-coloured horses; 
your being accompanied by the Prince 
Regent and his great officers of state; the 
splendid guard of honeur -attending and 
surrounding you; the numerous and gal- 
lant nobility and genury on horseback, who 
thought it an honour to be permitted to 
move an the cavaleade; the thousands of 
carriages, and the hundreds of thousands of 
people, assembled in and néar London, 
the object .of which assemblages was to 
hail and congratulate you; the white 
cockades and white flags and fleur de /is, 
Which, as it were, in forests, met your eye 
in all directions; your entrance into the 
palace of our Queen, the embrace, @ la 
rancnise, of our Regent, and the truly 
kind and cordial reception by his royal 
mother; all these must. have produced 
upon your Majesty’s mind an effect pro- 
portioned to the astonishing greatness of 
the contrast between these. circumstances, 
aud those which have attended your exist- 
ence so many-years last past. But, your 
Majesty, who have now had a great. deal 
of experience in the world; who have had 
an opportunity..of appreciating the real 
value of congratulations and applauses, 


will not need. to be reminded of what. has 


passed, It will’not, therefore, be neces- 
for me to relate how the people of 
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this same metropolis rejoiced at the arrival 
‘ot the embassader of Napoleon at: the 
peace of Amiens; with what delight they 
‘attended his steps; how chearfully they 
drew him in his carriage, supplanting’his 
horses in their functions; how they eti+ 
| twined his tri-eoloured flag with the flag 
of Great Britain; how they exhibited his 
portrait inthe atutude of shaking hands 
_ with our King; how the Lord Mayor of 
that very City of London, who has lately 
addressed you in’ terms ot such ardent 
triendsbip, lad, at his grand annual festi- 
| val, the flags.of Napoleon and of Great 
Britam waving over his head, while Na- 
poleon’: was the second toast at the festive 
board. It will not be necessary to remind 
your Majesty of these things, nor, surely, 
of the circumstances, more closely affect- 
ing yourself and family, arising out of that 
treaty of amity with Napoleon, Your 
Majesty will not want to be reminded, 
neither, of the treaties of Campo Formio; 
Vienna; Berlin; Lilsit, and others. Your 
‘many journeys from country to country; 
your observations on the actions, motives, 
and. characters of men, aud of women too, 
must have rendered unnecessary any ens 
deavour to awaken your recollection tothe 
past, It is,as to the future, upon which T 
am about to address you. Addresses’ of 
congratulation you have received, and will 
receive, in abundance, It is my object to 
otter you my advice; and, especially to 
caution you against being led into mea- 
sures, which would produce” misé 

amougst the numerous and brave people, 
whom you are naw called to.gévern, and 
who: deserve well of all the ‘nations’ of 
the earth for the sacrifices which they 
have made in the cause of freedom ———~ 
A great soldier has-been conquered; the 
most skilfal and brave captaiti that-ever 
lived bas had a crown torn from his brow; 
he has been bereft of his power; butythe 
principles of freedom have not been extin- 
guished, and have undergone no ‘alteration 
or change. If your Majesty resolves: to 
goverur upon those principles, your resté-- 
ration will be a blessing to the’ world; £ 
you-do not, “it will be still-a greater sis 
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fortune to yourself and your family than to ] any thing the most cowardly and contemp. 


the world; for sooner or later, those prin- 
ciples must triumph. The mind of man 
knows nothing of retrogade motion. What 
men have learned they cannot unlearn; 
and, there exists now not a single well- 
informed man in Europe, who believes 
that nations were made for their rulers. 
It is now a maxim, settled in the minds of 
all people, that rulers, be their title what 
it may, derive their authority solely from 
those, over whom, and for whose benefit, 
that authority is exercised: You return to 
a people, in whose minds these principles 
are deeply implanted. It is, in fact, anew 
mind in France that you have to manage; 
and history will tell your Majesty, that re- 
storations are not, any more than revolu- 
tions, unassailable by the workings of .the 
popular mind. Your Majesty will not, 
I fear, want men to counsel you to endea- 
vour to make your restoration the restora- 
tion of all those things, which were the 
efficient causes of the tragical end of your 
brother, and the long exile of yourself 
and the other members of your House. 
They will tell you, that the ancient re- 
gime existed for many centuries without 
weing shaken by popular commotion; 
that. this, therefore, is the regime proper 
to prevent another revolution; that to go- 
vern upon the principles of freedom, 
would be to give your countenance and 
approbation to the acts of the republicans 
and regicides; that your only true friends 
are the unqualified royalists; the preach- 
ets of divine right; and that it would be 
ingratitude towards those who have never 
deserted your cause, to act as if you freely 
forgave those who have fulminated, or ap- 
proved of, decrees levelled at the authority 
and the lives of your family, If your 
Majesty had the means and the heart to 
destroy, utterly to kill, and put an end to, 
thirty millions. of people, there might be 
some reason in this advice. But, not sup- 
posing you to have the will, I know you 
have not the power to do this terrible deed ; 
yet, without such power, the counsel of 
these inveterate and malignant fves of free- 
dom must be destitute of sense; and, to 
act upon it, must produce new convul- 
sions, and, in all likelihood, bring new mi- 
series upon yourself or your descendants. 
———You return to a people very different 


in — aid character from that peo- 
se rhom you ly knew in France. 
eh revolution, the French people 

> an. object of our scorn and mockery. 


‘uns s Bwe, wanted to represent in -human shape 


> 


. We are told, that the 


tible, we always chose a Frenchman. \W, 
called them slaves; it was proverbial 
amongst us, that they were a starved, shirt. 
less, feeble, cowardly race of beings. They 
have wiped away this stigma. ° They, 
without kings or nobles to guide them, 
have forced us to respect and fear them, 
It was worth a revolution to produce this 
change in the opinions of the world. When 
our authors, who live by flattering the vain 
glory of the ignorant part of the people, 
now want to depict feebleness and coward- 
ice, they do not choose Frenchmen for 
their subjects. The French people 
might, while under the awe of a foreign 


- force, seem to acquiesce in the re-establish 


ment of the ancient order of things; but, 
that awe, if you be really a Sovereign, can- 
not last long, and, the moment it is remov- 
ed, the people will resume their rights. It 
is not the same people who, so long, sub- 
mitted to the oldxegime. It is a different 
people; a people who have tasted of the 
sweets of liberty; a people who have long 
been accustomed to discussion; a people 
who have seen what they are able ta per- 
form; a people who have imbibed a con- 
tempt, a most profound contempt, for all 
the pretensions of Lirth and rank; a pco- 
ple who have before them the most ample 
experience of their being able to defend 
themselves against all Europe, without the 
aid of hereditary valour or wisdom.——‘s 
to giving your countenance to the acis o! 
the republicans, you must give these acs 
your countenance, if you agree to what the 
Senate has proposed; for, in that propos 
tion is contained a ratification of the laws 
of Napoleon, and those laws, as fat as they 
are good, are little more than a confirms 
tion of the republican decrees. You mist 
give your countenance to the republic 
acts, therefore, or you must reject the pr- 
position of the Senate; you must remou'® 
the throne, not in consequence of the !0- 
vitation of the Senate, but under the ae 
influence of a foreign force in possess" - 
the capital of France, and in gee 
the people of France, upon whose § 

will you and your family must, after ® 
depend for your continuance in ee cs 
We are told of the extreme joy, ¥ 
prevails, in all parts of France, upo? 
subject of your restoration, We are : : 
that this feeling is the universal fees 
le evidently love 
you and your family. _We are told, re 
thentic documents too, that there  ™ 
dissenting voice.—But, is it not ™ 
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rnderful, that this feeling should have tainly be no occasion for the presence of 
dormant for so many. years? That, | 360,000 foreign soldiers upon the soil of 
yhile Napoleon and. his army were in | France, garrisoning all her strong and great 
pain, at Vienna, at Berlin, and even at | towns and her capital. It will, therefore, 
foscow; that when such fair opportuni- | be to the world, a pretty good criterion, 
s offered, when there was nothing ap- | when it is informed of the movements of 
arently to prevent the people of France '| these troops and of the period of their de- 
om expressing their wishes in your favour; | parture from France. If it be necessary 
hat, upon none of these occasions, no part | for these troops to remain for any length 
fthat populous nation should, amongst | of time; if they are to occupy Paris, and, 
i their love of changes, have thought of | in fact, France, until your Majesty be 
xpressing a wish for the return of the | seated in the exercise of your authority; if 
icient family? If I am reminded of the | this be found necessary, it will take a great 
ies, the police, the gens d’armes of Napo- | deal more than the Senate and our news- 
eon, I answer that all these were still} papers have yet said to convince the ratio- 
renchmen. ‘They made a part of the | nal part of mankind, that the genuine feel- 
rench people at any rate ; and, some how | ing in France is what it has recently been 
pr other, it has happened, that this people, | described to be. Napoleon is now out of 
aken all together, have, until now, been | the way. He has not only lost his power; 
juite silent as to any wish for the restora- { but, his person is removed. Fear of him, 
ion of your House. ‘They are now, we] therefore, is quile out of the question. 
¢ teld, lost in their feelings of joy at your 4 Fear of whom, then, can it be, that shall 
turn; but, when was there a nation, the | render the presence of such an immense 
populace of which did not shout for the | foreign force necessary? If the presence 
trongest; did not shout for him who had | of this force be found necessary, it will be- 
he power for the time being? Loud as | hove your Majesty well to consider of the 
he shouts may be, they have not, and will | means of gaining the real affections of the 
ot, surpass those which were wont to be | people. The Senate, after accusing 
et up for Napoleon, who, according to | Napoleon of violating the liberty of the 
he accounts we received, was hailed at| press by his imprimatur, have themselves 
ome, Amsterdam, Berlin, and Vienna, | imposed an imprimatur, under pretence ef 
‘ith joy as great as your Majesty is said | preventing inflammatory placards and other 
0 have been hailed with at Paris——-This | dangerous publications. On what could 
noise, therefore, is no circumstance to| this their apprehension be grounded? If 
judge by of the real sentiments of the na- | the people really be of one mind as to your 
tion; and, if your Majesty has a true] restoration; if they have hailed your return 
iend about you, he will caution you, | with sincere joy; if they do thirst for their 
very hour in the day, not to build any | ancient nobility and clergy ; if the work of 
Aopes upon that of which these shouts ap- | counter-revolution be really their work, 
pear to be the evidence. He will. remind | why these fears of the press ? In short; 
you, as I have, that the French people | every thing tends to prove, that your Ma- 
uever spoke of you and your family, 'till | jesty has much to do to gain the good will 
the foreign armies got possession of their | of the people of France; that your object 
country; and that, so reluctant were they | ought to be to convince them by your 
to do it at last, that the white cockade did | measures, that they will not lose by the 
hot travel so fast as the invaders, until | change; that they are not going to return 
Paris itself was taken, and Napoleon was] to that state fram which they emerged in 
unable to afford them any chance of suc- | 1789; that they are to enjoy the fruit of 
cessful resistance. These are facts, | their labour and genius; that their coun- 
which a faithful adviser will keep constant- | try is still to be great ; and, inshort, that 
ly before you, as the strongest of all possi- | they are to suffer neither in interest nor in 
ble reasons for your acting in such a way.| character by your restoration—You have 
#8 shall reconcile the people to your return.| the disadvantage of succeeding to the 
~——Either, says common sense, the peo- | power of q man, who, notwithstanding 
ple of France did really wish for your re- all that has been, or can be, said of him, 
storation, or they did not: either it is true | will for ever live in the highest ranks of 
that they have received you with sincere | fame. He carried the French arms farther 
joy, or it is false: either you are the ob- | than any other man; he made France 
ject of their love and their free chcice, or | greater than she ever was before; the 
you are not, If you are, there can-cer- | splendour of his atchievements-endgared 
: oy on > ‘ 
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him to a people enamoured of military 
glory; he was a liberal’ protector of the 
arts and the sciences; he invariably showed 
that the glory of France was tlie object 
constantly in his view: and, it will be} 
borne in mind, that, even at last, if he’ 
would have consented. to a treaty which 
would have rendered France a contemptible 
State, he might have been still an Emperor. 
Though he became an enemy of freedom, 
feeling that the friends of freedom could 
not be reconciled to him, he established, 
or, at least, confirmed, a wise code of 
Jaws; he caysed justice to be duly, unpar- 
tially, and punctually administered ;. and, 
the people of France, if what is called the 


New Constitution be accepted by you and’ 


preserved, will not fail to recollect, that its 
chief merit is, that it reteins what he had 
established; that it is, in fact, the work of 
his hands; that Ae made the Senate and 
the Legislative Body; and that, by what- 
ever name his code may now be called, it 
is, in fact, the Code Napoleon. ——There- 
fore, it will-require, on your part, no com- 
mon degree of prudence and firmness to 
satisfy a people, who have lived under such 
aruler. The old regime will not suit such 
apeople. They have been spoiled for the 
old regime. ‘Those who are still attached 
to that regime are about to quit life. The 
scene is filled with new actors with feelings 
and minds fitted only to a new and more 
free and active state of things. The pic- 
ture of France, previous to the revolution, * 
as given us by Mr. Young, the Secretary 
to our Board of Agriculture, who travelled 
all over Feance, who made the most mi- 








not been gained as the friends of liberty 
could have wished; but, if your Majesty 
ascend the throne upon the conditions pre. 
scribed, France, at any rate, ‘will enjoy as 
much freedom ‘as we, who formerly ro. 
proached ‘the French nation with being 
slaves ;'and your subjects will have the ad. 
vantage of having something like a specig 
compact to refer to. The French people 
have carried ona war for twenty-two 
years; they have’ made great sacrifices; 
they have lost much of their best blood: 
but, they have given an example to the 
world of what people are able to do whey 
the obtaining ot freedom is their object, 
and they have secured many advantages, 
any one of which would have been worth 
a life of war. The principle of represen- 
tative government they have catised to be 
recognized; they have a specific compact 
with their King, who is called, not in vir- 
tue of his right, but of a decree, to supply 
the place of another who had been deposed 
by a decree. They have made condition 
with their new Sovereign; they have in- 
posed an oath on him to observe the com- 
pact; and they have made such a compact 
as will give them, at least, as much free- 
dom as the English, amongst whom they 
formerly passed for contemptible slaves. 
Taxes are to be levied impartially; 
equality of proportion in taxes is of right, 
and no tax is to be imposed without the 
free consent of the Legislative Body. 0 
taxes are to be laid for more than one yea’; 
except the land-tax. These are most 
important points. It is all that the repub- 
licans ever wished for upon this head; and 











nute inquiries, who observed accurately, 
and who, in writing, always cited his au- 
thorities ; this picture was such, that the 
man who did not wish to see a total change 
in the government; mut have been a fiend 
in human shape. There were, however, 
such men, and in England too; but, their 
wishes were defeated; they had the mor- 
tification to see the French people become 
free; and they are now endeavouring to 
stimulate your Majesty again to make them 
slaves. Their hatred is partly to France 
and partly to freedom ; but, the latter pre- 
dominates in their mind, This class of 
men, and this class alone, would recom- 
mend an attempt to restore the ancient re- 
gime. They are crucitied at the thonght 
of the revolution having ended witha ‘gain 
to the cause Of freedom. So much has 
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oe 1 subjoin it to this sticini, tha republicati 
having been soften gulled fur, 
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thus, by the new compact, which | tr! 
‘your Majesty will faithfully observe, al 
| those odious and detestabe drains upon the 
people, under names of Corveés, galelies, 
tailles, and feudal imposts, are for, eve 
done away. The partiality in the imp? 
sition, so strongly dwelt upon by Mr 
Young, is provided against ; the odious 
and intolerable exemptions are abolished by 
your own consent; men are to contribute 
_ according to their means, and not acco 
ing to the caprice of any subalterd - 
and thus, in this respect, the oe 
France have gained and secured all in 
ever the republicans ever bad in comte™ 
plation ——-The § ‘independence of tye 
dicial power is gueranteed,” That ® m 
say, it is to remiaits as’ Napoleon ee 
There is to be one apd the same syst r 
and set of principles for deciding ® © 
property and crimes of all men, “ 
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all the saleable justice, of which Mr. Young 
‘loudly complains; all those pefsecuting 
tribunals the setgneurie/ courts; all the par- 
jiaments, in which, as-he tells us, the judges 
themselves Were often parties; ail these 
‘divans of death and devastation, such as 
that of Toulouse, by whom Calas was sent 
‘to the rack under the influence of re- 


' morseless bigotry and superstition ——To 


have got rid of this terrible curse alone, 


would have been worth a century of war. 
A civil war, raging through a whole coun- 


try, is less horrible to contemplate than 


the existence of the tribunals described by 
Mr. Young; and, indeed, he was merely 


the translator, in this respect, of the com- 


_ plaints of the French people themselves. 


——‘* he sale of the national domains is 


| irrevocalle.’—These include the real pro- 


perty of the Church, which went to the 
support of sore lundreds of thousands of 
persons, Who, ufider the pretext of devot- 
ine their times and persons solely to God, 
wallowed in wealth, luxury, and pleasure, 
and insulted the people by whose labours 


they lived. Their property paid litde or 
no share of the imposts; they enjoyed all 


the benefits and performed none of the 
duties, of civil society. They were not, 
in general, amenable to the laws; they 


» committed crimes with impunity; ‘and the 


only Way in which they exerted their ta- 
lents, was in keeping alive that accursed 
superstition, which served to preserve their 
own power at the expense of public hap- 


| piness—** The freedam of worship and 


conscience i8 guaranteed; and, the minis- 
ters of worship are /reated and protected 
alike.” This is again a mere confirma- 
tion of the laws and regulations of Napo- 
leon. But, thé word traitement has a 
meaning of great importance, Which is not 
contained in the translation, The word, 
in French, means salary, or pay: and, the 
compact with your Majesty is, that the 
ministers of all religions, shall be paid in 
the same manner, or, trom similar sources. 
Thus, then, the sithes are not lo be revived. 
This isa most important point; not only 
as it affects property, but as it affects the 
power and influence of the Romish Church. 
In fact, if this article of the compact be 
adhered to, there will be no estallished 
church in France; and, I think, that your 
Majesty, during your long exile, must have 
sten enough to convince you, that a pre- 
dominant hierarchy has its inconveniences, 
To put down an established Chureh, is a 
very different thing from refraining to raise 





up one that has already been put down. 
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This matter of titles may be looked upon 
as the touch-steve of the counter-evolu- 
tion, It isa land-mark for a great part 
ot the world to go by; and, there will be 
nine hundred and nivety-nine out of every 
thousand in England, who will say, that, 
in this once thing, the French people are 
amply paid for all their sacrifices. 
Here it is that your Majesty will stand in 
need of all your firmness and resolution. 
The priests will assail you with the artillery 
of their terrors and all the mining-tools of 
their endless and ever-varying intrigue. 
‘Lo rob the Chureh of her patrimony will 
be laid betore you as the wort of crimes; 
to do justice to her will be répresented as 
necessary at the risk of losing a crown 
and life; and, as for oaths, they will be 
termed trash, when in opposition to the 
interests of ull that is valuable in the world 
to come.——Nevertheless, you must re- 
sist, if you wish to reign in peace; for, to 
revive the tithes; to bring back a claimant 
to a share in every man’s crop, and thaf, 
too, after the lapse of twenty-two years ; 
to give a fifth, or, perhaps, a fourth, of the 
annual worthof every man’s land to another, 
when, in many cases, the land has been 
purchased being free from any such charge, 
would be an act that could hardly fail of 
exciting. commotions leading towards, if 
not to, ahother revolution. Your Ma- 
jesty will not want for advisers, though the 
press, in this couniry, urge you to adopt 
this odious measure. ‘There are men here, 
who, caring nothing about you or your fa- 
mily, are tilled with dread at the idea of 
the people of France being free and happy. 
They dread to see the people of France 
gain any benefits at all. They weuld, 
above all things, dread the consequences 
of their being, under a government ac- 
knowledged to be legitimate, freed from thie 
charg: of tithes. They would be terrified 
at so dangerous an example, as they would 
deem it; and, I have little doubt, that, if 
you conform strictly to this part of the 
compact, they will soon be found amongst 
the bitterest of your enemies. This 
point is not like any thing relating to the 
lesion of honour, or to any mode of pre- 
ceeding in the Legislative Body. It touches 
the property of every man who has pro- 
perty. To revive the tithes would be di- 
rectly sending a stranger to take away the 
tenth part of every man’s produce. What 
a change! What a coutrast with the go- 
vernment of Napoleon! It would rouse 
every pitch-fork in your a. And 
yet, if done at all it must be done st once. 
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“Tt is not a work that can be effected by 


time, or by partial acts; for, to seize the 
tenth of a man’s crop cannot be done im- 
perceptibly ; the people cannot be deprived 
of this, as they sometimes are of their po- 
litical rights, by slow and imperceptible 
degrees. It is not like a éaz, which, at 
worst, is only for a dime, and is paid in 
money. It is a seizure upon the real pro- 
perty itself. The actis visible, and touches 
every man in the tenderest part. Your 
Majesty may have perceived, that, amongst 
our great agriculturists, including some of 
the most violent enemies of the French re- 
volution, there are persons who are very 
eager for the abolition of the tithes even 
here. They speak of them as a monstrous 
national evil; they have no scruple of at- 
tributing every scarcity to them, though 
they forget that they now and then com- 
plain, that corn is ¢oo cheap; though this 
cause of scarcity is existing all the while. 
‘Lhese worthy gentlemen are deceived; but, 
the error is general; and, one of’ our no- 
blemen, not long ago, cited the happiness, 
of our neighlours in being freed from tithes. 
But, to impose tithes is very different 
from preserving them, especially when, 
in the former case, theland has been pur- 








‘ chased tithe- free.——This is the case pre- 


sented to your Majesty, whose advisers 
must be your worst foes, if they counsel 
you to depart one jot from this condition 
of your restoration. Yet, here again it 
must be confessed, that the French people 
will have been gainers by the revolution. 
This their gain will excite envy in their 
geighbours, and will tend, it may be hoped 
¢o strengthen, rather than weaken, the 
cause of freedom.——The liberty of con- 
science and of public worship which is 
provided for, or, rather, retained, will give 
great satisfaction to the friends of freedom, 

especially to those who have read of the 
horrid persecutions of the Protestants, under 
the ancient regime. But, it issaid, that, 
ait dis country, there are Protestants who 
protest against this condition of your recall! 
They wish you to re-establish the Catholic 
hierarchy in all its plenitude. The truth 
is, that they care nothing about your in- 
terests or the interests of religion. They 
hate freedom ; they look upon: an exclusive 
church-establishment as the means of' 
holding men .in abject subjection ; and, | 
therefore, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
they wish for an establishment—_—Your 
Majesty will hardly have failed to be amus- 

ed with observing the conduct of those 

persons. Before the revolution in France, 


ej 





they reviled the Catholic religion and ty 
Catholic priest. ‘They represented yoy 
predecessors as tyrants; your clergy a 
subtle and cruel knaves ;-and the people of 
France as superstitions and degraded 
slaves. But, the revolution having alarmed 
them, your family became a race of pater 
nal sovereigns, and, as to the Catholic 
priests, they were the most pious and 
most virtuous set of men in existence. The 
repeal of the edict of Nantes was no longer 
thought of; the judicial murders of Lan. 
guedec and Provence at the dictation of 
bloody bigotry, might have been necessary 
to prevent. ‘‘ disorganization ;" the Pope, 
from being called Anti-Christ, became “« 
venerable old man;'’ and, even the inquie 
sition with its cells and its flames, tended, 
at least, to preserve “‘ secialorder.” Your 
Majesty must have been amused with all 
this. The shyness of the world gave you 
time to observe and reflect; and I dare 
say, that you concluded these people tobs 
the very basest ‘of all mankind.——From 
the same motive that hugged the Capuchins 
to their bosom, and that their wives and 
daughters decorated themselves with rosanes 
and crosses, they would: stimulate you to 
extirpate, or, at least, degrade, all the Pro- 
testants in France; namely, because liberty 
of conscience there, perfect equality as to 
religious matters, would be an acquistion 
to the cause of freedom. The remaining 
condition, relating to religion, is ot great 
consequence too; that is, ‘ that a! 
Frenchmen are equally admissible ‘0 a! 
civil and military employments.” ‘1h 's 
a yery wise and just provision, . or, Tal«!- 
retention of what Napoleon had establisne: 
You, like him, will act wisely in avail: 
yourself of all the talents you can reac, 
without regard to the religious opuion 
the possessor. The belief or disbeliet in oe 
doctrine of transubstantiation has nothing 
to do with the making of a treaty, of 4° 
pointing of a cannon, or the deciding 0 ‘ 
question in law or equity. France, une" 
your sway, if you adhere impartially to 
this condition, will set a bright examp* a 
the European nations, You will call down 
on your head the curses of superstitio® as 
priest-craft, of corruption, and of yo 
oligarchy on earth; but, you will you 
fully served, and France: will always be2" 
to chastise any envious aggressor “a 
only real enemies are those, who ¥ te 
deavour to miaplahn Yon to acts ae’ despo , 
ism and revenge. I perceive 
satisfaction, thet the republican gener 
are likely to be the commnganders WH 
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and then, their base desertion. ——Lf your 


}andto adhere steadily to the social 


you. You have seen, that there was no 
dependence on the frivolous offspring of 
what was called high blood. There were 


enough of these in France to have saved 
ithe lite of your brother, or to have raised 
his son to the throne after his death. They 
made no effectin his defence. They fled 


from their homes and their country, seek- 
ing the aid of foreign troops to do what 
they themselves might have done. They 
hated freedom, but, fortunately, they 


‘wanted thecourage and the mind to oppose 
its progress. They have been severely punish- 
ed; and they willnow seek toavenge them- 


selves by urging you on to acts hostile to 
the freedom of the nation. They will 
incessantly whisper in your ear the neces- 
sity of straining the bonds tighter. ‘They 


) wil tell you, that your brother fell by his 
_lentty, and that, therefore you ought to be 
rsevere. ‘Bhey will never remind you of 


the real causes that produced his tragical 
end; namely, their pernicious advice first, 


Majesty has the firmness to resis®these 
advisers; toturn a deafear to the 


tract, Which you have made-with the peo- 
ple of France, there is no treaty that you 


'may consent to, there is no combination 
; of any sort from without, thatcan prevent 
your being the most powerful sovereign in 





the world. You will be surrounded 
with skilful generals, and have, beyond 


/what history gives any account of, men 


whose very names will inspire a desire to 


live in peace with you, and to treat you 
with respect. The very prisoners of war, 


who will return to you, will form an army 
sufficient to defend France against all the 
world. The nation is enlightened; .agri- 
culture and all the arts flourish in your 
dominions: you have no Delt to plunge 
you and the country into embarrassments 
and confusion. Your bank pays its notes 
in specie. There will be no exclusive pri- 


| vileges to impede knowledge and improve- 
te) a] 


ment. The soil, the climate, of France 
are the finest in the world, and her people 
the most braveand most ingenious, Mouk- 


' ery has been driven out of the sciences 
' a well as out of the convents. AH the 


causes of the former decrepitude of France 
are removed ready to your hand; and it 
depends wholly on the counsels which you 
shall adopt, whether the French people are 
how to enjoy the friuts of their immense 
sacrifices and their unparralleled exploits of 
valour; or, whether they be yet destined 
to renew those sacrifices and those exploits ; 
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for, as to putting them back into the state 
in which they were before the revolution, 
it is as impossible as it would be to form 
again the unage of the Lady of Loretto out 
of the ashes, into which it was reduced by 
the people of Paris.——The people of 
France, by their valiant excursions, have 
s¢t Kurope into a commotion which will net 
soon subside. Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Naples, Sicily ; 
all these countries are yet in an agitated 
state. It will be your Majesty's true poli- 
cy to leave them all to arrange their dis- 
putes in theirown way. Let France now 
sit down quietly in peace; let ber people 
enjoy the blessings, which they so well 
deserve; let other nations now struggle 
for their freedom, or remain ina_ state of 
slavery. Let those who have had in view 
the humiliation of France, the tearing of 
her to pieces, the throwing of her back for 
acentury; let those who hate and who 
envy her, now settle their disputes in their 


|own way. Only let the people of France 


be free and happy, and the rest of Europe. 
will soon follow her example.——lI have 
seen with infinite satisfaction, that the re- 


publican generals appear the most promi- 


nent in the new order of things. They 
are the men, in whom your Majesty ought 
to contide. An old decripid, rotten nobi- 
lity, who have fled, in all parts of Europe, 
at the approach of the republicans of 
France, are not fitted for times like these. 
Let them wear their old cordons and their 
ruffles; let them muster up their parch- 
ments and their armorial bearings, but 
trust them not with your armies. Let 
military officers continue to rise by their 
merit. Ask no questions as to who is their 
father or their mother. The bravest and 
most skilful alone are able to give you sup- 
port, and those only you ought to promote. 
One great cause of the wonderful success 
of Napoleon was, that he took all his com- 
manders trom the ranks. Every soldier 
had a fair chance of promotion. He had 
not the mortificationto see the son of some 
noble, the bastard of a mistress, or the 
stupid off-cast of some family of interest, 
put over his head. ‘The commissions in 
the army were not the wages of corrupiion 
or of prostitution. They were not the 
perquisities .of prostitutes or the valets-de- 
chambre of battered rakes in power. They 
were not amongst the compensations of 
political villainy; they were not given in 
part payment for acts destructive of all civil 
and religious liberty. Say the world what 
it will of your renowned predecessor in 
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power, it will always be remembered, that 
real merit wd the object of his rewards 
and praises; and, that, though he did 
assail the liberties of France, he assailed 
them openly, and not by a hypocritical 
and base system of corruption, calculated 
at once, to ruin freedom aid to secure him- 
self. His attacks were manly, at any 
rate. He was a soldier, and he governed 
too much like a soldier; but, his rod was 
a feather, compared to what-he might have 
made it, if he had chosen the base means 
of corruption; covering his tyranny. by an 
eternal clatter about liberty and his consti- 
tution, and making the Corps Leygislatif the 
channel of his frauds, and the:partaker in his 

ower and plundet. Happily for lrance, 
* proceeded by storm and not by sap. I 
hope your Majesty will shun both. You 
are luckily treed trom all. apprehensions of 
any combinations of an oligarchy. ‘The 
new nability have no families; no deep- 
rooted and wide-spreading connections ; no 
hold upon the soil and population ; no ac- 
cursed influence over the actions of inen by 
means of their purses. The old nobility 
are in the same state. ‘Time has so dis- 
persed them, that they are no longer a 
body capable of acting in concert. ‘They 
will have no influence over the minds of 
the people, who are, in general, placed 
quite out of their reach. Your Majesty, 
therefore, ‘may, if you choose, be a real 
Sovereign, hearing and listening tothe free 
voice of your people ; for, though the mode 
ot electing representatives is not quite what 
I could have wished, the people will, at 
any rate, have something to say; they will 
have some weight.in the choosing ot those 
who are to have the holding of their purses.. 
The elections, as far as they go, may be 
free. The thing will not be a mere sham; 
a mere delusion of the ignorant; a mere 
show of freedom for the purpose of more 
securely practising a real despotism.—Y our 
Majesty is happily relieved trom the exist- 
ence of the great source of corrupt in- 
fluence, and, it ought to be an object ‘of 
your special care to prevent the arising of 
guch a source; for, the moment it arises, 
the miseries of your Majesty and of your 
brave and excellent peoplé will begin. 
They may still ca/Z themselves tree; but, 
they will not only be, in reality, slaves, but 
will become mean and dastardly, each en- 
deavouring to seek, by obtaining a share in 
the public plunder, a compensative for his 
losses and his disgrace. Your Majesty, 
While you keep your people clear of cor- 
Fupt influence, while you govega by virtu- 





ous means, will have the whole of you; poe. 
ple out of whom to choose persons fur vour 
service; but, if once you were to be per. 
suaded torule by means of corruption, yoy 
yourself would become @ slave. You myg 
then take the instruments that Corruption 
would offer you; you must submit to thy 
impudence, the isolence, the ignorance, 


tion would impose upon you; and yoy 
must agree with that oligarchy. in plunder. 
ing your people, in order to obtain a sufi. 
ciency to support your -splendor and thet 
of your family.—In such a state of things 
the French people would be made to labvur 
forthe support of persons as lazy as monks, 
and much more insolent and nuamerous, 
-‘The monks, at any rate; lived upon what 
they called their own property; they did 
not live upon the taxes, But, a swarm, 
hatched by corruption, would fall imme- 
diately upon the public revenues, as the 
foulest of vermin fall upon a diseased hv- 
man gr other carcase: and, besides, monks 














were™single men, whereas corruption 
hes whole broods at a time, female 
‘as male: father and mother, sons and 
aughters, uncles and aunts, and cousins 
too numerous to be counted, would fall, 
all together upon your poor devoted pe- 
ple; fasten upon them for life; mount 
them, as the weazle does the hare, ride 
them and suck their blood at the same time, 
and, in answer to their piteous cries, insult 
them, perhaps, by telling them, that they 
ought not to grudge the sacrifice, seeing 
that it was the price of their freedom /— 
Nevertheless, I am far from being certs, 
that your Majesty will not find persons © 
advise you to slide, as soon as possible, into 
a system of this sort. But, you will, | 
hope, perceive the danger as well as the 
wickedness of such advice, and that you 
will be even more resolute in rejecting 
than yeu would in rejecting the advice © 
establish an open and wndisguised tyranny; 
the latter being far less injurious to the 
morals and interests of the people, 4s wel 
as less disgraceful to the ruler. Under # 
open and avowed despotism; men ve - 
hypocrites. They submit to force, and do 
not attempt to disguise their suba ‘I 
What is the lot of one is the lot of © 


psslve. 


The ruler has no need of subaltern despo% 


He insults nobody, because he does e 
affect to consider: any one as free. ee 
you were to govern by corruption, the 
happy people. of France would gem j 
race of dissimulating knaves; each yore 
be seeking to. undermine the other; ¢ 
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ove would be working to sell himself at the 
highest possible price ; there would be an 
universal struggle for a share in the gene- 
ral plunder, whence must arise a baséness 
of: national character too odious to be en- 


» dured.—Your Majesty’s restoration forces 


upon one’s mind the recollection of the 
elevation of SIXTUS. V. tothe Popedom. 
He, who had before been suffered to live 
almost wholly unnoticed, became, all of a 
sudden, surrounded with flatterers and ad- 
mirers. The ** old ass of Ancona,” as 
the Cardinals used to call him, but who 
was, in fact, a very Wise man, became, in 
a moment, an object of fulsome eulogium 
with the haughty family of Medici, and of 
others not less haughty or less unworthy of 
the name of noble. Your Majesty is now 


an object of flattery, and with some from 


motives similar to those of the family of 
Medici, upon the occasion referred to. 
Those who gathered themselves round Six- 
tus V. congratulated him on his elevation ; 
told him of his mended health and his fair 


| prospect of long life; and who even went 


so far in their officiousness as to intrude 


‘their aid in ‘adjusting, with their own 


hands, his newly assumed robes, were soon 


assured, from his own lips, that he stood 


inno need of their assistance. If your 
Majesty be ‘wise, your conduct will, in 
this respect, resemble that of this cele- 


_ brated Pope, whose congratulators, whose 


flatterers, whose officious new friends, 
thought, by such means, to become the 


| masters of his mind, or, at least, to obtain 
and secure great influence in the directing 


ot his measures, and who were so far from 
succeeding in their views, that they very 
soon became objects of his censure, and 
had, in various ways, to feel the effect of 
his power. The consequence was, that 
they, when too late, cursed the hour that 
they lent a hand to his exaltation. This 
will, T am quite certain, if you act wisely, 
happen in your case. If you act with: jus- 
tice and moderation; if you take care not 
to sacrifice the honour and interests of 
France ; if you return to your people with 
mind free from all thoughts of revenge 
and resentment; and especially if you 
show that you are resolved to maintain the 
tights and liberties of the people; if you 
act thus, I am quite certain, that, ina very 
few months, you will see yourself vilified 
in those very prints which have been the 
forwardest im hailing your restoration, 
se who promulgate their views, or ef- 
fect their purposes, through the channel of 
these prints, have no regard for you, your 
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family, or your interests. They see you 
about to be at’ the head of a natien, which 
will be great, because it cannot be made 
lithe. “hese low-mimded and malignant 
men (I -mean the mere” writers and: such 
like people, of course) have renewed 
their old hope of ‘‘clupping the wungs of 
France,’ as one of our North British wor- 
thies called it in the year 1793. ‘They 
hope, that your Majesty will attempt the 
restoration of every abuse of power that 
ever existed in Franée; that you will make 
the scaffeld groan with sévered heads and 
quartered carcasses; that you will involve 
your people in bloody and long civil wars; 
that you will so cripple the power of 
Franée, that. she. will be unable to look 
abroad for centuries; that you will accept 
of peace with other-powers upon the most 
injurious and degrading terms; that you 
will debase, lacerate, devastate, France, 
making her a country for a man to be 
ashamed to live in; but, above all things, 
they hope, that you will extinguish the 
very name and idea of freedom, thereby 
destroying a gem that might, at one time 
or another, spread itself over the world.— 
In some of these their fiend-like hopes, I 
know that they will be disappointed, and 
I trust, that they will be disappointed in 
them all. The French people, under a 
wise and just system of government, will 
be an example to all nations; their lan- 
guage is the most general; their science 
the vreatest; they possess the arts in the 
highest degree; they have the finest. cli- 
mate and soil; their natural productions 
are the most various and most relished; 
their temper is the most gay; and their re- 
nown in arms surpassing that of all the other 
natious ef the earth put together. What- 
ever stith’a people does, must necessarily 
be of great weight in the world; and, 
what that people will do; depends, m a 
great déree, upon your Majesty, whose 
mtePest is inseparable from that of your 
people, and who cannot be truly great, un- 
less they be truly /ree. Vhe fact, as 
stated in the public prints, that the Statue 
of Literty has been placed on the pedestal, 
from which that of Napoleon had been 
hurled, is, I hope, an undeceiving sign of 


what is to take place under your Majesty. 


At any rate, it is strikingly expressive of 
the sentiments of the nation; and, it has 
this great merit, that it proclaims to the 
world at large, that the principles of lilerty, 
after all the storms of revolution, have pre - 
vailed in the fairest part of Europe. There 
is much for your Majesty to lament in what 
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has passed during yourexile; but, you find 
France much better than you. left her. 
Clear of all debts, calculated to corrupt 
and degrade her; a circulating. medium 
that the whole world receives; manutac~ 
tures ready to start into activity; informa- 
tion every where possessed; a great dimi- 
uution in the distress and number of pau- 
pers; an augmentation of the number of 
proprietors; industry instead of monkish 
laziness; all exclusive privileges abolished ; 
the road of preferment open to talent and 
virtue; an army that wants no training, a 
people capable of defending their country 
against all Europe combined. ‘To restore 
a sufficiency-of trade to such a nation is the 
work of a month. Indeed, it is no work 
at all. Trade will come of itself—Your 
Majesty will not be, it is hoped, easily in- 
veigled to sacrifice the interests of your 
people to those of foreign States for the 
purpose of preserving the friendship of 
those States. You have had abundant ex- 
perience of the value of that friendship, 
and you will, I trust, want nothing to 
convinee you, that your best friends, and 
the only friends you have on earth are 
your own subjects, One of our base and 
malignant journalists calls on you NOT 
TO FORGET the deeds of certain of 
‘the republican generals. And, has your 
Majesty nobody else to remember? Are 
there no other persons, who ought to 
wish that your Majesty had lost your me- 
mory? Have. the last twenty-two years 
furnished your Majesty with no acts 
worthy of recollection but those which 
have been committed by the valiant lead- 
ers of the armies of France? Have you 
observed no laseness any where but in 
France? Have you, in your several jour- 
neys and solitudes, cast your: eyes upon 
nothing worthy of your contempt and exe- 
cration? In short, how many times must 
you and every member of your tamily have 
vowed, that, if you were ever reconeiled 
to your people, nothing on earth should 
again separate you from them! ‘The re- 
publican generals possess the love and ad- 
miration of your people; they are adored 
by the armies; they alone are able to give 
countenance to your authority and stability 
to your throne. As towards your exter- 
nal enemies they are a tower of strength. 
Their very names is a host in your favour; 
and, in proportion as they are hated and 
calumniated by foreign writers, they ought 
to be esteemed and caressed by you. 
Your Majesty will now see a great num- 
ber of taces trom foreign countries, which 





you never saw while you resided in those 
cquntries. Your entrance into this coun. 
try, for instance, must have appeared to 
you quite wonderful when you come to 
witness the crowds at your departure. | 
dare say, that yout Majesty must have 
philosophised on this sudden burst of feel- 
ing for your long sutterings; and, I wil! 
venture to say, that it was so pleasing to 
you, that you will take care to do nothing 
that shall put you in a situation to deprive 
you of the chance of witnessing such scenes 
in future in your own country. You have 
now seen, that it is to the power and not 
to the person that the herd of mankind 
pay respect; .and, in order to preserve 
power, in your case, you must, and I trust 
you will, endeavour to make your people 
happy and contented.——In conclusion, I 
cannot refrain from observing, what seems 
to have been wholly overlooked, that your 
Majesty, in accepting the title of King of 
Franee from the hands of your revolution- 
izing subjects, will now have no nominal 
rival in that title. The title of King of 
France was, before the revolution, amongst 
the proudest distinctions of our own gra- 
cious and beloved Sovereign, who bore the 
Jleur de lis also in his arms. ‘These were 
discontinued previous to, and just betore, 
the memorable treaty of Amiens, upon the 
ground, as some said, that it was a dis- 
grace to our benevolent ruler to associate 
with his titles that of Sovereign of so wicked 


a people as the French were then considet- _ 


ed. This objection is, indeed, now Ie 
moved; but, I much question whether any 
alteration will take place in consequence 
of it; so that your Majesty will now be 
the only person in the world called Aig 


‘of France. This, amongst numerous other 


great advantages, you will owe to that re- 
Volution, which, though in its progress, 
attended with much suffering and many 
crimes, has improved the lot of mankind 10 
general, and particularly that of the people 
and even the Sovereign of France. 





ON THE 
REVOLUTION OF FRANCE. 

“ The gross infamy which attended letires 
de cachet and the Bastile, during the whole 
reign of Louis XV. made them esteemed 
England, by people net well informed, * 
the most prominent features of the despo 
ism of France.” They were certainly 
ried to an excess hardly credible; ihe 
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length of being sold, with blanks, to -be 
filled up with names at the pleasure of the 
purchaser; who was thus able, in the gra- 
tification of private revenge, to tear a man 
from the bosom of his family, and bury 
him in a dungeon, where he would exist 
forgotten, and die unknown!*—But such 
excesses could not be common in any coun- 
try; and they were reduced almost to no- 
thing, from the accession of the present 
King. The great mass of the people, by 
which I mean the lower and middle ranks, 
' could suffer very little from such engines, 
| and as few of them are objects of jealousy, 
had there been nothing else to complain of, 
it is not probable they would ever have 
been brought to take arms. ‘The abuses 
attending the levy ef taxes were heavy and 
' universal, The kingdom was parcelled 
into generalities, with an intendant at the 


— 





,An anecdote, which I have from an autho- 
_ rity to be depended on, will explain the pro- 
| fligacy of government, in respect to these arbi- 
_ trary imprisonmeuts. Lord Albemarle, when 
‘ambassador in France, about the year 1753, 
negociating the fixing of the limits of the Ame- 
rican colonies, which, three years after, pro- 
duced the war, calling one day on the minister 
for foreign affairs, was introduced, for a few 
' minutes, into his cabinet, while he finished a 
short conversation in the apartment in which he 
usually received those who conferred with bim, 
As his lordship walked backwards and forwards, 
in a verysmall room (a French cabinet is never a 
_ large one,) he could not help seeing # paper 
lying on the table, written in a large legible 
hand, and containing a list of the prisoners in the 
Bastile, in which the first name was Gordon. 
When the- minister entered, Lord Albemarle 
apologized for his involuntarily remarking the 
| paper; the other replied, that it was not of the 

least consequence, for they made no secret of the 
zaames. Lord A. then said, that he had seen the 
‘Raine of Gordon first in the list, and he begged 
to know, as in all probability the person of this 
name wasa British subject, on what account he 
had been put inte the Bastile. The minister 
| told him, that he knew nothing of the matter, 
but would make the proper inquiries. The next 
time he saw Lord Albemarle, he informed him, 
that, on inquiring into the case of Gordon, he 
eould find. no person who could give him the 
least information ; on which he had had Gordon 
himself interrogated, who solemnly affirmed, 
that he had not the smallest knowledge, or even 
suspicion, of the cause of his imprisonment, but 
‘that he had been confined thirty years; how- 

ever, added the minister, I ordered him to be 
_ Immediately released, and he is now at large. 
Such a case wante no comment, . 





head of each, into whose hands the whole 
power of the crown was delegated for every 
thing except the military authority; but 
particularly for all affairs of finance. ‘The 
generalities were subdivided into elections, 
at the head of which was a suh-delegué, 
appointed by the intendant. The rolls of 
the taille, capitation, vingtiemes, and other 
taxes, were distributed among districts, 
parishes, and individuals, at the pleasure of 
the intendant, who could exempt, change, 
add, or diminish, at pleasure. Such an 
enormous power, constantly acting, and 
from whichno man was free, must, in the 
nature of things, degenerate in many cases 
into absolute tyranny. It must be obvi- 
ous, that the friends, acquaintances, and 
dependants of the intendant, and of all his 
sub-delegués,- and the friends of these 
friends, to a long chain of dependance, 
might be favoured in taxation.at the ex- 
pence of their miserable neighbours; and 
that noblemen, in favour at court, to whose 
protection the intendant himself would na- 
turally look up, could find little difficulty 


in throwing much of the weight of their 


taxes on others, without a similar support, 
Instances, and even gross ones, have been 
reported to me in many parts of the king- 
dom, that made me shudder at the oppres- 
sion to which numbers: must have. been 
condemned, by the undue favours granted 
to such qooked influence. But, without 
recurring to such czses, what must have 
been the state of the poor people paying 
heavy taxes, from which the nobility and 
clergy were exempted? A cruel aggrava- 
tion of their misery, to see those who could 
best afford to pay, exempted because able! 
—The inrolments for the militia, which 
the cahiers call an injustice without ex- 
dmple,” were another dreadful scourge on 
the peasantry; and, as married men were 
exempted from it, occasioned in some de- 
eee er ° 
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‘gree that mischievous population, which 


brought beings into the world, in order for 
little else than to be starved. The corvees, 
or police of the roads, were annually the 
ruin of many hundreds of farmers; more 
than 300 were reduced to beggary in filling 
up one vale in Lorraine : all these oppres- 
sions fell on the fiers etat only; the nobi- 
lity and clergy having been equally ex- 
empted from ¢uiiles, militia, and corvées. 


The penal code of finance makes oneshud- | 


der at the horrors of punishment inade- 
quate to the crime.‘ <A few features will 
sufficiently characterize the old govern- 
ment of France. 

1. Smugglers of salt, armed and assem- 
bled to the number of five, in Provence, 
a fine of 500 liv. and nine years gallies ;— 
in all the rest af the kingdom, death, 

2. Smugglers armed, assembled, but in 
number under tive, a fine of 300liv. and 
three years gallies. Second offence, death, 

3, Smugglers, withoyt arms, but with 
horses, carts, or boats; a fine of 300 liv. 
if not paid, three years gallies. Second 
offence, 400 liv. and nine years gallies.— 
In Dauphine, second offence, gallies for 
life. In Provence, five years gallies. 

4, Smugglers, who carry the salt on their 
backs, and without arms, a fine of 200 liv. 
and if not paid, are flogged and branded. 
Second offence, a fine of 300 liv. and six 
years gallies. 

5. Women, married and single, smug- 





© It is calculated by a writer (Recherches et 
Consid. par. M. le Baron de Cormeré, tom. ii. 
p. 187.) very well informed on every subject of 
finance, that, upon an average, there were an- 
nually takén up and sent to prison or the gallies, 
Men, 2,340; Women, 896; Children, 201. To- 
tal, 3,437. 300 of these to the gallies (tom. i. p. 
i112). The salt confiscated from these miser- 
ables amounted to 12,633 quintals, which, at the 


mean price of 8 liv. are - - - 101,064 liv. 
2,7721b. of salted flesh, at 10s. 1,386 « 
1,086 horses, at 50 liv. - - 54,300 

S2carts,atlb0liv, - - 7,800 
Fines- - - - - - + - + 58,207 
Seized in houses - - - - 105,530 

india sieeeminn 
323,287 


| Wee ne 


glers, first offence, a Jine of 100 iy. Be. 
cond, 300 liv. Third, flogged, ard tg. 
nished the kingdom for life. Hustana; 
responsible toth in fine and body, 

6. Children smugglers, the same » 
women.— Fathers and mothers responsit le; 
and for defect of payment flogeed. 

7. Nobles, if smugglers, deprived of 


the ground. 

8. Any persons in employments (I sup. 
pose employed in the salt-works or the r¢. 
venue), if smugglérs, death. And such » 
assist in the theft of salt in the transpoit, 
hanged. | 

9. Soldiers smugeling, with arms, are 
hanged; without arms, gallies for life. 

10. Buying smuggled sait to resell it, (he 
same punishments as for smuggling. 

11, Persons im the Salt employments, 
empowered if two, or one with two wit 
nesses, to enter and examine houses even of 
the priviledyed orders. 

¥2. All families, and persons liable to 
the ¢aille, in the provinces of the Grande 
Galellesinrolled, and their consumption of 
salt for the pot and saliére (that is, the dally 
consumption, exchisive of salting med, 
&c. &c.) estimated at 7lb. a head, per aa 
num, which quantity they are forced to buy 
whether they want it ‘or not, under th 
pain of various fines according to the ca. 

TheCapitaineries were a dreadful scourge 
on all the occupiers of land. By this te™, 
is to be understood the paramountship ot 
cértain districts, granted by the king, 
princes of the blood, by which they wo 
pitt in possession of the property of all gam® 
even on lands not belonging to them ; and, 
what is vety singular, on manors granted 
long before to individuals; so that 4 
erecting of a district into a capilainer’, 
was an annihilation of all nhanofial righ 
to game within it, This was a trifling 
sirtéss, in comiparison’ of other Gircul- 
stances; for, inspeakiag of preserve? 
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' tion of the game in these capitajneries, it 
' must be observed, that by game must be 
understood whole droves of wild boars, 
» and herds of deer not confined by any wall 
: or pale, but wandering, at pleasure, over 
the whgle country, toe the destruction of 
crops ; and to the peopling of the’gallies by 
the wretched peasants, who presumed to 
+ kill them, in order to save that food which 
was to support their helpless children. 
The game in the capitainerie of Montceau, 
in four parishes only, did mischief to the 
_ amount of 184,263 liv. per annum.‘ No 
wonder then that we should find the peo- 
ple asking, ‘‘ Nous demandons @ grand cris 
la destruction des capetaineries §& celle de 
toute sorte de wilier.”’* And what are we to 
think of demanding, as.a favour, the per- 
mission —** De Nettoyer ses grains de fau- 
cher les prés artificiels, & d’ enlever’ ses 
chaumes sans égard pour la perdrix on tout 
autre gilier.”’ Now, an English-reader 
| will scarcely understand. it without being 
told, that there ure numerous edicts for 
preserving the game. which prohibited 
weeding and hoeing, lest the young par- 
tridges should be disturbed ; steeping seed, 





Such were the exertions of arbitrary power 
which the lower orders felt directly from 
the royal authority; but, heavy «as they, 
were, it is a question whether the others, 
suffered circuitiously through the nobility 
and the clergy, were not yet more op-. 
pressive? Nothing can exceed the com- , 
plaints made in the cahiers under this head. 
They speak of the dispensation of justice in 
the manorial courts, as comprising every 
species of despotism : the distriets indeter- ” 
minate—appeals endless—irreconcileable 
to liberty aud prosperity—and irrevocably | 
proscribed in the opinions of the public"— 
augmenting litigations—favouring every, 
species of chicane—ruining the parties— 
not only by enormous expenses on the most | 
petty objects, but by a dreadful loss of 
time. The judges commonly ignorant pre-, 
tenders, who hold their courts in calarets,, 
and are absolutely dependant on the seig-, 
news.’ Nothing can exceed the force of. 
expression used in painting the oppressions 
of the seigneurs, in consequence of their, 
feudal powers. ‘They are “ verations qui 
sont le plus grand fléau des peuples.*— 
Esclavage affligeant.'—Ce regime desas- 


lest it should injure the game; manuring | ‘reuse.™ —— That the feoda/lité be for ever 
| with night sails, lest the flavour of the par- abolished. The countryman is tyrannically 


tridges should be injured. by feeding on the 
comm so produced; mowing hay, &c. be- 
fore a certain time, so late as to spoil many 
crops ; and taking away the stubble, which 


would deprive the birds of shelter. The | 


tyranny exercised in these capitaineries, 
| which extended over 400 leagues of coun- 
try, was so great, that many cahiers de- 
manded the utter suppression of them. 





* Cahier du tiers etat de Meauz, p. 49. 

* De Mantes and Meulan, p. 40.—Also, Nob. 
\ Tier Etat de Peronne, p. 42. De Trois ordres 
de Montfort, p. 28:~-That is: We most ear- 
“nestly pray for the suppression of the Capi- 
* teineries, and that of all the game laws.” 

- § De Mantes and Meulan,.p. 38 —That is to 
say, “the fuvour to weed their eorn, te indw 
_ their upland grass, and to take off their stub- 
_, ble, without cousuiting the convenience of the 
partridges, or any other sort of game.” 
* ClergédeProvins § Montercau, p.36.--Clergé 





enslaved by it. Fixed and heavy rents; 
vexatious processes to secure them; ap- 
preciated unjustly to augment them: rents, 
solidaires, and revenchatles; rents, chéantes,. 
and levantes; fumages. Fines at every 
change of the property, in the direct as 
well as collateral line ; feudal redemption 





de Paris, p. 25.—Clera’é de Mantes & Meu/an, 
p. 45, 46 —Clergé de Laon, p. 11.--Nob, de, 
Nemours, p. 17.— Nob, de Parés, p. 22.—MNeb. 
d’ Arras, p. 29. 

” Rennes, art. 12. 
4 Nercrnois, art. 48. | 
| ¥ Tiers Etatde Vannes, p.24.—That is: “Vex. 
“ations which are the greatest scourge of the 
“ people.” x 
17. Etat Clermont Ferrand, p. 52.—That is : 
« Cruel Slavery.” 4 

™ 7. Etat Auxerre, art, 6.—~Tuat is: “ Thie 
“ ruinous system of governing,” é‘ 
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(retraite); fines on sale, to the 8th and 
even the 6th penny; redemptions (rachats) 
injurious in their origin, and still more so 
in their extension: Lanalité of the mill," 
of the oven, and of the wine and cyder- 
press ; corvées by custom ; corvces by usage 
of the fief; corvées established by unjust 
decrees ; corvées arbitrary, and even phan- 
tastical; servitudes; prestations, extrava- 
gant and burthensome; collections by as- 
sessments incollectible; aveur, minus, im- 
punissemens ; litigations ruinous and with- 
out end: the rod of seigneural finance for 


ever shaken over our heads; vexation, ruin, 


outrage, violence, and destructive servi- 
tude, under which the peasants, almost on 
a level with Polish slaves, can never but 
be miserable, vile, and oppressed.” They 
demand also, that the use of hand-mills be 
free ; and hope that posterity if possible, 
may be ignorant that feudal tyranny in 
Bretagne, armed with the judicial power, 
has not blushed even in these times at 
breaking hand-mills, and at selling an- 
nually to the miserable, the faculty of 
bruising between two stones a measure of 
buck-wheat or. barley.’ The very terms 
of these complaints are unknown in Eng* 
land, and consequently untranslatable: they 
have probably arisen long since the feudal 
system ceased in this kingdom. What are 
these tortures of the peasantry in Bretagne, 
which they call chevanchés, quintaines, 
soule, saut de poisson, Laiser de mariées ; 
chansons ; transporte d@euf sur un -cha- 
rette ; silence des grenouilles ;° corvée a mi- 





By this horrible law, the peeple are bound 
to grind their corn at the mill of the seigneur 
only; to press their grapes at his press only; 
and to bake their bread in his oven; by which 
means the bread is often spoiled, and more espe- 
cially wine, since in Champagne those grapes 
which, pressed immediately, would make white 
wine, by waiting for the press, which often hap- 
pens, make red wine only. 

* Tiers Etat Rennes, p. 159. 

» Rennes, p.57, : 

* This is a curious article: when the lady of 
the seigneur lies in, the people are obliged. to 
beat the waters in marshy districts, to keep the 
frogs silent, that she may not be disturbed ; this 





sericorde; milods; leide ; couponage; care 
telage; barage; fouage; marechaussie; lax 
vin ; band’ aéut ; trousses ; gelinage ; clverage; 
taillabilitie ; vingtain; sterlage; lorde. 
lage; minage; ban de vendanges; dro 
d’accapte.’ In passing through many of 
the Frené&h provinces, I was struck with 
the various and heavy complaints of the 
farmers and little proprietors ot the feudal 
grievances, with the weight of which thei 
industry was burthened ; but I could not 
then conceive the multiplicity of the shac. 
kles which kept them poor and depressed. 
I understood it better afterwards, from the 
conversation and complaints of some grand 
seigneurs, as the revolution advanced ; and 
1 then learned, that the principal rental of 
many estates consisted in services and feudal 
tenures; by the baneful influence of which, 
the industry of the people was almost ex- 
terminated. In regard to the oppressions 
of the clergy, as to tithes, I must do that 
body a justice; to which a claim cannot be 
laid in England. ‘Though the ecclesiastical 


tenth was levied in F rance more severdy 


than usual in Italy, yet was it never ex- 
acted with such horrid greediness as is at 
present the disgrace of England, When 
taken in kind, no such thing was known in 
any part of France, where I made inquiries, 
as a tenth: it was always a twelfih, or 4 
thirteenth, or even a twentieth of the pro- 
duce. And in no part of the kingdom did 
a new. article of culture pay any thing: 
thus turnips, cabbages, clover, chicoree, 
potatoes, &c. &c. paid nothing. In many 
parts, meadows were exempted. Sik 
worms nothing. Olives in some places 
paid—in more they did not, Cows 0° 
thing. Lambs from the 12th to the 21s! 
Wool nothing.—Such mildness, i2 the 
levy of this odious tax, is absolutely u™ 
known in England. But mild as it was, the 


- 








duty, a very oppressive one, is commuted into 4 
pecuniary fine. fhe ; 
_ * Resumé des cahiers, tom, iii. p. 346; 31" 
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673] 
burden to people groaning under so many 
other oppressions, united to render their 
situation so bad that no change could be for 
the worse. But these were not all the 
evils with which the people struggled. 


The administration of justice was partial, 
“ 


I have, in conversation 
with many very sensible men, in different 


' parts of the kingdom, met with something 


of content with their government, in all 


‘other respects than this; but upon the 
question of expecting justice to be really 
and fairly administered, every one con- 


fessed there was no such thing to be looked 


' for. The conduct of the parliaments was 
_ profligate and atrocious. 


Upon almost 
every cause that came before them, interest 
was openly made with the judges : and wo 
betided the man who, with a cause to sup- 


| port, had no means of conciliating favour, 
| either by the beauty of a handsome wife, 


or by other methods, It has been said, by 
many writers, that property was as secure 
under the old government of France as it is 
in England; and the assertion might pos- 
sibly be true, as far as any violence from 
the King, his ministers, or the great was 


concerned; but for all that mass of pro- | : 
, practice, 


| perty, which comes in every country to be | 7 may remark, that the bigotry, ignorance, 


litigated in courts of justice, there was not 
even the shadow of security, unless the 
parties were totally and equally unknown, 
and totally and equally honest; in every 
other case, he who had the best interest 
with the judges, was sure to be the win- 
ner. To reflecting minds, the cruelty and 
abominable practice attending such courts 
are sufficiently apparent. There was also 
4 circumstance in the constitution of these 
parliaments, but little known in England, 
and which, under such a government as 
that of France, must be considered as very 
singular, They had the power, and were 
in the constant practice of issuing decrees, 
without the consent of the crown, and 


which had the force of laws through the 
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whole of their jurisdiction ; and of all other 
laws, these were sure to be the best obey- 
ed; for as all infringements of them were 
brought before sovereign courts, composed 
vd the same persons who had enacted these 
laws (a horrible system of tyranny!) they 
were certain of being punished with the last 
severity. It must appear strange, in a 
government so despotic in some respects as 
that of France, to see the parliaments iu 
every part of the kingdom making laws 
without the King's consent, and even ii 
defiance of his authority. The English, 
whom I met in France in 1789, were sur- 
prised to see some of these bodies issuing 
arrets against the export of corn out of the 
provinces subject to their jurisdiction, into 
the neighbouring provinces, at the same 
time that the King, through the organ of 
so popular a minister as Mons. Necker, 
was decreeing an absolutely free transport 
of corn throughout the kingdom, and even 
at the requisition of the National Assembly 
itself. But this was nothing new; it was 
their common practice. ‘The parliament of 
Rouen passed an arret against killing of 
it was a preposterous one, and op- 
posed by administration; but it had its full 
force; and had a butcher dared to offend 
against it. he would have found, by the 


‘rigour of his punishment, who was his 








master. Inoculation was favoured by the 
court in Louis XV.’s time; but the parlia- 
ment of Paris passed an arret against it, 
much more effective in prohibiting, than 
the favour of the court in encouraging that 
Instances are innumerable, and 


false principles, and tyrauny of these bo- 
dies were generally conspicuous ; and that 
the court (taxation excepted), never had a 
dispute with a parliament, but the parlia~ 
ment was sure to be wrong. Their cousti- 
tution, in respect to the administration of 
justice, was so truly rotten, that the mem- 
hers sat as judges, even in causes of private 
property, in which they were themselves 
the parties, and have, in this capacity, 
been guilty of oppressions and cruelties, 
which the crown has-rarely dared to at- 
tempt. 

It is impossible to justify the excesses of 
the people on their taking up arms; thiey 
were certainly guilty of cruelties ;- it is idle 
to deny the facts, for they have been proved 
too clearly to admit of a doubt.’ But is it 
really the people to whom we are to impute 
the whole?—Or to their oppressors, who 
had kept them so long in a state of bon- 
dage? He who chooses to be served by 
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675) 
slaves, and by. ill-treated slaves, must 
know that he holds both his property and 
ose who 

refer the service of well treated freemen ; 
and he who dines to the music of groaning 
sufferers, must not, in the moment of in- 
surrection, complain that his daughters are 
rayished, and then destroyed; and that his 
‘sons’ throats are cut. When such evils 
happen, they surely are more imputable to 
the tyranny of the master, than to. the 
cruelty of the servant. The analogy holds 
with the French peasants—the. murder ofa 
seigneur, or a chateau in flames, is re- 
corded in every news-paper ; the rank of 


‘the person who suffers, attracts notice ; but 


where do we find the register of that seig- 
neur’s oppressions of his peasantry, and his 
exactions of feudal services, from those 
whose children -were dying around them 
for want of bread? Where do we find the 
minutes that assigned these starving 
wretches to some vile petty-fogger, to be 
fleeced by impositions, and a mockery of 
justice, in the seigneural courts? Who 
gives us the Se of the intendant and 
his sub-delequs, which took off the taxes 
of aman of fashion, .and laid them with 
accumulated weight, on the poor, who 
were so unfortunateas to be his neighbours? 
Who has dwelt sufficiently upon explaining 
all the ramifications of depotisms, regal, 
aristocratic, and ecclesiastical, pervading 
the whole mass of the people: reaching, 
like a circulating fluid, the most distant 
capillary tubes .of poverty and wretched- 
ness? In these cases, the sufferers are too 


ignoble to be known; and the mass too in- 


discriminate to be pitied. But should.a 
philosopher feel and reason thus? should he 
mistake the cause for the effect? and giving 
all his pity to: the few, feel no compassion 
for the many, because they suffer in his 
eyes .not individually, but by millions? 
The excesses ofthe people cannot, I re- 
, be justified :. it would undoubtedly 

fe done.them credit, both.as men and 
christians, if they had possessed their new 
acquired power with moderation. But let 


it be remembered, that the populace in no | P&P 


country ever use power with moderation ; 


' excess.is inherent in their aggregate con- 


stitution: and as eve vernment in the 
world. knows, that valeeee infallibly at- 
tends power in such hands, it is doubly 
bound: in common sense, and:for common 
safety so’to conduct itself, that the people 
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may not find aninterest in public confusions 
They will always suffer much and ey, 
before they are effectually roused; iothine 
therefore, can kindte the flame, burt such 
oppressions of some classes or order in jhe 
society, as give able men the opportunity 
of seconding the general mass ; discontey, 
will soon diffuse. itself around; and jf the 
government take not warning in time, jxis 
alone answerable for all the burnings, ang 
plunderings, and devastation, and blood 
that follow, The true judgment to be 
formed of the French revolution, mus 
surely be gained, from an attentive cons. 
derationof the evils of the old government: 
when these are well understood —and when 
the extent and universality of the oppression 
under which the people  groaned—op. 
pression which bore upon them from every 
quarter, it will scarcely be attempted to be 
urged, that a revolution was not absolutely 
necessary to the welfare of the kingdom. 
Not one opposing, voice ' can, with reason, 
be raised against this assertion: abuse; 
ought certainly to be corrected, and cor- 
rected effectually : this could not be done 
without the establishment of a new form of 
government; whether the form that has 
been adopted were the best, is another 
question absolutely distinet.. But that the 
above-mentioned detail of enormities prac- 
tised on the people required some great 
change is sufficiently apparent.” 





‘Many opposing voices have been raised; 
but so little to their credit, that T Teave the pas- 
sage as it was written long ago.. The abuses 
that are rooted in all the old governments of 
Europe, vive such numbers of men a direct 
jaterest in supporting, cherishing, and defending 
abuses, that no wonder advocates for tyranny, 
of every species, are found in every country, 
and almost in every company. What a mass 
people, in every part of England, are some ¥*Y 
or otber interested in the present representation 
of the people, tithes, charters, corporatioi’, 
monopolies, and taxation! and uot merely ' 
the things themselves, but to all the abuses 
tending them; and how many are there who 
derive their profit or their consideration’ in li"¢, 
not merely from such institutions, but from th 
evils they engender! The great mass of the 
le, tT, is free from such influences, 
and will be enlightened by degrees; assured!) 
they will find out, in every country of Europ 
that by. combinations, on the principles of ier? 
and property, aimed equally agaivst rere 
}tooratical, and’ mobbish tyragny, they will 
able to resist successfully, that variety of 0” 
bination, which, on principles of plunder oa 
despotism, is every where at work to ens 
them, 
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